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CHAP,    ments to whom the subordinate duties of adminig-
XXVIL    tration must unavoidably be entrusted, ought never
to be forgotten,
gerate the facts in such a manner $hat their credit is utterly
destroyed.   *   *   *   *    I have no doubt that, previously to
their examination as witnesses, they frequently compare notes
together, and consult upon the best mode of making their story
appear probable to the gentleman whose wisdom it cannot be
expected should be satisfied with an artless tale,    *    *    *    *
Prosecutions are often instigated or carried on by the agency of
persons at enmity or in rivalship with the culprits; this is fre-
quently the case when the accused are village chokeedars [watch-
men], yet most of the deceits [gang robbers] in some zillahs are
these chokeedars, and few dare appear against them but those who
are of the same description with themselves.    *    *    *    *    The
calendars, the dardgahs [superintendent of police] reports the
evidence on every trial, and the information of all convince us
that innumerable robberies and murders, that atrocities of the
worst conceivable kind, are committed, and that very often the
perpetrators are before us; yet do we find ourselves, from causes
of the nature above described, constrained t6 let them loose again
to prey on society, or at the utmost to direct that they be dis-
charged on giving security for their good behaviour; and trjis
giving of security, it may be observed, is no pledge whatever of
future good behaviour, since whoever -has a few rupees, whether
a man of the best or worst character, can procure security; and"
whoever has nothing can seldom or never procure it."    Another
judge of circuit, E. Strachey, Esq., writing, in 1808, says, " With
respect to myself, I must candidly confess, that every day's ex-
perience and reflection on the nature of our courts, and on the
minds and manners of the natives, as far as I can see, serve to
increase my doubts about our capacity to discover truth among
them.    It appears to me that there is a very great deal of perjury
of many different shades in our judicial proceedings; and that
many common rules of evidence here would be inapplicable and
absurd.   Even the honest men, as well as the rogues, are per-
jured.   The most simple and the most cunning alike make asser-
tions that are incredible, or that are certainly false.    If the prose-
cutor in cases of decoity [gang robbery] were to be disbelieved in